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Should the Government Subsidize 
the Arts? 


MR. McBURNEY: Should the govern- 
ment subsidize the arts? — 


MR. HAYDON: Yes, the United States 

has come of age in cultural matters. 

It is time for the government to 
support the arts. 


MR. MITCHELL: Encouragement, 
yes; support, yes; direct subsidy, no. 


MR. GANZ: Yes, partly. It should 
contribute to the financing and the 
eventual endowing of not-for-profit 
organizations such as well-established 
symphonic organizations, opera com- 
panies, fully accredited colleges, music 
schools, art schools. 


MR. VIVAS: Most men take it for 
granted they are born human. That 
isn’t true. They have to practice the 
arts to become human. 


MR. McBURNEY: In considering this 
question of subsidizing the arts, what 
do you mean by the arts? What do 
you include, Mitchell? 


All the Arts 


MR. MITCHELL: Drama, music, 
sculpture, architecture, painting, and 
literature. 


MR. HAYDON: Dance, too? 


MR. MITCHELL: I think that is a 
part of drama. 


MR. VIVAS: Poetry? 
MR. MITCHELL: Poetry is literature. 


MR. McBURNEY: Why are the arts 
important in our national life, Hay- 
don? 


MR. HAYDON: We hear it said that 
the arts are a measure of a nation’s 
greatness. The arts are the hallmark 
of civilization. These are the humane 
arts, and they are filled with human 
values. The arts flourish wherever 
people are sensitive, where they are 
tolerant, where they are upright and 
vigorous. You can make all these 


virtuous statements about the arts. 
I think they are true. But it is also 
true that the arts provide a chance for 
people really to enjoy every day ex- 
periences of living. 


MR. McBURNEY: I wonder how 
universal this appreciation and _en- 
joyment is of which you speak? Are 
we talking about a minority thing 
when we talk about the fine arts? 


MR. VIVAS: We may be, depending 
upon the situation in which we find 
ourselves. We should be talking about 
a majority matter! That ought to be 
the desirable condition. If you do not 
have art in a nation, I go back to 
what I said a minute ago, you don’t 
really have human beings. Art makes 
the human beings. It teaches them to 
think and to feel and to recognize the 
values of the society. 


"Art a Language’ 


MR. HAYDON: Art is a language. 
We have often heard that said, too. 
We communicate with other lands in 
our own time and in other ages. You 
can communicate with the whole past. 
Anybody who enjoys the sunset or en- 
joys the song of a bird is on the 
threshhold of art. 


MR. GANZ: Being European born, I 
can say that other countries know all 
about our money; they don’t know 
enough about our culture. A subsidy 
for the arts from the government will 
make a majority some day out of the 
minority who now know them and 
appreciate the arts. 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you suggesting 
that the arts are at a low ebb in 
America? 


MR. GANZ: No. They are growing in 
my field, which is music. It certainly 
has grown so enormously that we could 
say in 50 years music has accomplish- 
ed in our country what the old coun- 
tries did in hundreds of years. 
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MR. McBURNEY: Isn’t it interesting 
in passing to note this achievement 
has been accomplished without the 
kind of subsidy that I understand you 
are supporting. 


MR. GANZ: Yes, but the moment has 
come when the rich men cannot sup- 
port music as they used to. We all 
know there is such a thing as federal 
tax. It is up to the state or the 
municipality to help in a local way 
and for the federal government to 
take part in the subsidy in proportion 
to the others. 


‘Literary Decadence’ 


MR. VIVAS: I think Mr. Ganz is right 
about music probably, but would the 
same thing hold for the theater? I am 
afraid in literature the situation isn’t 
that cheerful or as nice as it is in 
music. Within the last fifteen years, 
there has been a decided decadence 
in productivity of good literature and 
poetry. 


MR. HAYDON: I would agree with 
Vivas in speaking for the painters and 
sculptors. In my view, these painters 
and sculptors are themselves support- 
ing their arts. They are employed in 
other things than art to continue their 
art. They truly subsidize the arts. 


MR. MITCHELL: I don’t see how 
government support would remedy 
the condition you describe. 


MR. VIVAS: The condition I describe, 
Mitchell? Well, perhaps not. I sus- 
pect that the condition is a sociological 
one, and manifests itself in the arts. 
This is something that I don’t fully 
understand. I don’t think anyone 
understands it. 


MR. McBURNEY: When you say it 
is a serious, sociological condition, 
what do you mean? Spell that out, 
Vivas. 


MR. VIVAS: It doesn’t depend upon 
the artist himself. He wants to do 
the best he can. If he doesn’t live in 
a culture in which he can think clear- 
ly in his own terms as a poet or as a 
fiction writer, he is going to be second 
class as I think at present the situa- 
tion indicates. I suppose the terror we 
are living in of another war is partly 


the cause. There are a number of 
factors of that sort. That is what I 
mean by sociological factors. 


MR. McBURNEY: I want to come 
back to that point later. I would like 
to know now how the arts are sup- 
ported in America. I take it we have 
no subsidy. 


Tax Removal 


MR. GANZ: Congress has made the 
first step in music. The removal of 
amusement taxes on concerts and 
operas sponsored by nonprofit organ- 
izations is no doubt the first step. 
The abolition of these taxes is help- 
ing the Metropolitan Opera Company 
to produce new works without being 
afraid that the cash register is empty, 
and the same thing holds gocd for the 
New York Philharmonic, for instance. 


MR. MITCHELL: There is a good 
deal of support in the museums, li- 
braries and public buildings. The 
difficulty is in support of the living 
art or the development of it, I should 
think. And of course, there is state 
support in some instances. We are 
not talking entirely federal support. 


MR. HAYDON: Speaking of living 
painters and sculptors, a survey 
showed recently they could count on 
200 of these top artists to make an 
average of $173 a year from museum 
purchases. You can’t support a family 
on that! 


MR. VIVAS: There is a break in the 
situation in the form, for instance, of 
resident artists in universities, isn’t 
there? 


MR. HAYDON: There is a gain, slight 
though. These people are busy, many 
of them teaching as well as working 
in studios and lecturing, and a resi- 
dent artist at the University of Wis- 
consin is in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He travels all over the state 
speaking to whoever wants to hear 
him. 


MR. McBURNEY: How did this WPA 
[Works Progress ~-Administration] art 
project work out? When was it? 
Between the wars? 

MR. HAYDON: It started in 1935. 


MR. GANZ: A result of the depression. 
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MR. HAYDON: From 1935 to 1943 
when they liquidated the project. 


MR. MITCHELL: Its purpose was to 
support people and feed people. It 
did that in drama. I don’t say that 
it had a permanent effect upon the 
dramatic arts in this country or the 
development of audience taste. It 
may have been different in-music or 
in other fields. 


New Audience 


MR. HAYDON: Out of the nearly 
30,000,000 people who saw the WPA 
plays in the first two or three years, 
the records seem to show half of 
them entered a theater for the first 
time. I can remember that happen- 
ing in Chicago. People in the theater 
thought they were at the ball park, 
they crumpled peanut bags and 
talked during the play, but I think it 
is a wonderful thing that they got 
there. 


MR. VIVAS: The WPA art projects 
did one thing I think is important. 
They made a permanent contribution 
to the art history of the country by 
keeping the arts alive in a difficult 
period. That was essential. I know 
my own experience with friends who 
are painters in New York and who 
were on the point of starving and 
ready to liquidate themselves as 
artists, but they managed to stay on. 
Many important artists were sus- 
tained through the WPA. 


MR. GANZ: I used to be on the 
National Committee for WPA Music. 
I know there were quite a number of 
very good symphonic organization 
members doing the work. They were 
supposed to rehearse, but you can’t 
ask people to rehearse for years. 
They began to give concerts. Today, 
I am happy to see members of that 
WPA organization here in Chicago 
now included in the Chicago Sym- 
phony as permanent members. They 
were prevented from giving up and 
losing their profession through the 
WPA, and they have become excellent 
people here and in other orchestras. 


MR. HAYDON: We ought not to 
minimize what these projects did for 
art in this country. They represent 
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the greatest, single program for bring- 
ing art into the daily lives of people 
ever undertaken anywhere. 


MR. McBURNEY: Were there any 
political influences in these WPA 
projects? 


MR. VIVAS: I don’t know if there 
was political influence in the sense of 
influence from state governments or 
from federal government, but politics 
did enter into the art projects. There 
was plenty of it. 


MR. HAYDON: On a higher level, 
that was not true. No word of censor- 
ship came from Washington, no prop- 
aganda was put out in the works. 


Administration Support 


MR. GANZ: I think we were blessed 
with the fact that no member of the 
Cabinet was doing any musical compo- 
sition, so there was no influence from 
that quarter. [Laughter] During the 
years of WPA symphony orchestras, 
more young American composers were 
performing than is possible under 
other circumstances. 


MR. VIVAS: Do you think painters 
had a more difficult time because 
Churchill was a painter in England? 


MR. GANZ: It was a dangerous affair, 
personally. 


MR. McBURNEY: Has music suffered 
because our President plays the 
piano? 


MR. GANZ: I am glad I can’t talk 
about that because I never heard him. 
[Laughter] 


MR. McBURNEY: Is this subject 
wholly academic? Should the govern- 
ment subsidize the arts? Is anybody 
thinking about it seriously? Has any- 
one thought about it seriously? What 
are the current legislative proposals 
in this direction, if any? 


MR. MITCHELL: The principal pro- 
posal is the Murray Bill which came 
before Congress in October. The pur- 
pose of that was the establishment of 
a National Arts Commission. There 
are several others of slightly varying 
kinds. 


MR. McBURNEY: Mitchell, what 
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would the function of this art com- 
mission be? Would it be a subsidizing 
agency, do you know? 


MR. MITCHELL: The chief purpose, 
as I understand it, is to supervise the 
establishment of an art center in 
Washington. It would be, if it worked 
out, an opera house, ballet and 
theater, which is a fine thing, but it 
wouldn’t have an effect on the country 
as a whole. 


MR. GANZ: For the last 25 years, the 
late Dr. Damrosch, Olin Downes, and 
Tibbett have been in Washington from 
time to time to try and bring about 
the creation of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, Secretary of Fine Arts, Secre- 
tary of Fine Arts and Letters; and I 
know that there has been one man in 
the House who knew something about 
music, and we, all had hopes that he 
might bring about some proposition 
which would be accepted — and then 
they didn’t re-elect him! 


Commission of Fine Arts 


MR. HAYDON: Since 1910 there has 
been a Commission of Fine Arts which 
consists of seven men, one sculptor, 
one painter, and three or four archi- 
tects. Their job is purely advisory, 
just advising various government de- 
partments. Isn’t there a bill, Mitchell, 
in the House now, to amend that act? 
To incorporate for broader purposes 
under the National War Memorial Arts 
Commission? 


MR. MITCHELL: Yes. As I see it, the 
bill for the National War Memorial 
Fine Arts Commission is a variation 
of the Fine Arts Commission bill to 
which I referred. It gives a slightly 
different title and a somewhat larger 
function. 


MR. McBURNEY: This program that 
you impute to Dr. Damrosch is more 
nearly in line with what we are talk- 
ing about here today. He was propos- 
ing a federal department which, I take 
it, was for the purpose of subsidizing, 
in part at least, the arts over America. 
There are precedents for that kind of 
an organization abroad, aren’t there? 
Tell us about some of those. 


MR. GANZ: In our country we have 
local support in Baltimore, in San 


Francisco, in St. Louis, $50,000, $100,- 
000. In San Francisco the city buys 
ten concerts from the symphony or- 
chestra. We have state support in 
North Carolina. I mean, the beginning 
is here and we are only imitating 
Europe by asking now for a federal 
subsidy. 


MR. McBURNEY: What plans in 
Europe would we be imitating? 


MR. GANZ: The opera in Paris is 
state-supported and supported by the 
municipality. That is why they can 
give any performance they want to. 
They know the money is there. They 
don’t have to go to the public and 
bow down to the lower offerings. 


MR. McBURNEY: Is that the program 
you want in America? 


MR. GANZ: Yes. 


British Program 


MR. HAYDON: I would rather nomi- 
nate Great Britain’s program which 
has two sponsoring organizations. The 
Arts Council of Great Britain which 
promotes the arts within Great Britain 
and the British Council which exports 
the British art. This avoids the offi- 
cial control that the French seem to 
have, and which Russia, and some 
other countries have. I think this kind 
of official control is bad. 


MR. MITCHELL: Britain is a small 
country, and a system works there 
which might not be at all applicable 
in a country this size, with as many 
states and centers of government. 


MR. McBURNEY: If you were to 
establish an aid program of some 
sort for the arts, how would it work 
out? How much money are you talk- 
ing about? To whom would it go? 


MR. HAYDON: I have a suggestion 
that comes from Mexico. Their budget 
for art and education is bigger than 
their budget for armament. [Laugh- 
ter] 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you suggesting 
that we follow that precedent? 


MR. HAYDON: My notion is that we 
could start quietly with $10,000,000 
a year and work it up to $100,000,000. 
For a country of this size, that is not 
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too much. That is a good beginning. 


MR. MITCHELL: In England, drama 
is subsidized for about the cost of a 
musical production in this country. 


MR. McBURNEY: Who would re- 
ceive the aid, Ganz? 


MR. GANZ: As I said before, well- 
established organizations and fully 
accredited schools, institutions of 
higher learning. 


_ Art Propagation 


MR. VIVAS: That would be a very 
good idea, but you would have to give 
to the artist, Dr. Ganz. You have to 
give it to the creative artists. What 
you are thinking of is the propagation 
of available art. 


MR. HAYDON: And the propagation 
of existing institutions. 


MR. GANZ: Today, radio stations and 
organizations often commission com- 
posers. This is very fine. They also 
commission Europeans, which is not 
so necessary, but they are commis- 
sioning people to write certain works. 
Certainly, that is a worthy thing. The 
only commission work that ever was 
- extremely successful was ‘‘Aida.’’ 
They gave $10,000 and told them to 
write an opera for the opening of the 
Suez Canal, and it happened to be one 
of the most marvelous and successful 
adventures in music. 


MR. HAYDON: Painters and sculp- 
tors don’t have the big, established 


institutions, and they don’t get such 
commercial commissions. They need 
something more direct. I suggest 


what they need is payment for the use 
of their works of art. Sometimes a 
commission for a public building, 
quite often it could be a hiring fee, a 
rent fee for works circulating on ex- 
hibition. 

MR. VIVAS: That won’t help the poet 
and the writer. The poet and the 
writer need to be subsidized at the 
creative level, whether people will 
read immediately in the hundreds or 
thousands what he produces or not. 
MR. HAYDON: The Mexicans subsi- 


dize the creative level. I don’t know 
about the poets, but it is true of the 
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Mexican painters. A person teaching 
poetry might be given a generous 
leave of absence and his pay con- 
tinued in return for the production of 
poetry. It works with painters in 
Mexico. 


MR. McBURNEY: It should be pointed 
out that you gentlemen are talking 
about two different things. Dr. Ganz 
is suggesting that we subsidize insti- 
tutions, symphonic orchestras, col- 
leges and universities for the purpose 
of spreading art to the people. 


"Subsidize Institutions’ 


MR. GANZ: Every accredited institu- 
tion has a department of creative 
work. It costs so much per student. 
That is where the help should come 
in to make it possible for people to 
study slowly and carefully under 
scholarships and fellowships. That 
will encourage creative work. Of 
course, we are so degree-conscious 
at the present time; it is fortunate 
that poets do not have to have de- 
grees. [Laughter] 


MR. McBURNEY: That broadens your 
program a little bit. Vivas and Hay- 
don are emphasizing helping the 
struggling artist who is living on 
bread and water in an attic. 


MR. HAYDON: Part of the subsidy 
ought to go to create the institution 
that will exhibit American art across 
the rest of the world. 


MR. MITCHELL: Almost everywhere 
in Europe the government supports 
the artist through the support of exist- 
ing organizations and _ institutions. 
The policy of the Arts Council is to 
support organizations already in ex- 
istence, and the individual artist is 
aided through that. 


MR. HAYDON: And through rent and 
the hiring of the works of the artist, 
10 pounds for an oil painting, 5 pounds 
for water color. 


MR. VIVAS: What would you do for 
the poet? Hire his poetry? Put it on 
the shelf? 


MR. HAYDON: I would like the an- 
swer from you. 


MR. MITCHELL: An organization who 
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buys it would have to supervise that 
or look after it..There are organiza- 
tions of letters in this country that 
could support it. 


MR. HAYDON: What do the poets 
want? Publication? 


MR. VIVAS: To be able to write 
poetry. The poet needs leisure. He 
needs to be free from having to work 
himself to death physically at some 
job. That means wasting his life as 
a poet. We must have a way of putting 
money into his pocket somehow. The 
only way I see it is through the ex- 
pansion of the present technique of 
fellowships. 


Sociological Problem 


MR. McBURNEY: This begins to spell 
out what you men are thinking about 
when you talk about subsidizing the 
arts. I said early in the discussion I 
was going to go back to the point Mr. 
Vivas made. I wonder if this isn’t 
a sociological problem primarily, 
rather than an economic problem? 
Don’t you think it is? In other words, 
you can’t confer taste on the great 
American public by a subsidy of a 
hundred million dollars. That is what 
I am talking about. 


MR. GANZ: You can create it. 
can develop taste. 


MR. VIVAS: You can create it in 
part, but you have to have the feel- 
ing. There is a long job of education 
and chain of cultural conditions. And 
by ‘‘culture’’ I don’t mean culture in 
the eulogistic sense. You have to 
have a felt need for it. It is begin- 
ning, it seems to me, in music and 
you have a perfect right to be opti- 
mistic about music; and the theater, 
Mitchell, you have a right to be opti- 
mistic. I doubt very much whether 
that holds for painting and literature, 
particularly for poetry. May I say 
that the best poetry in the country 
being written today is esoteric, for a 
minority not understood by the ma- 
jority, and it is very unlikely that the 
majority will ever be brought to like 
that kind of thing. That is what we 
are producing. 


MR. McBURNEY: Isn’t that true, if 
you come down to it, of a lot of paint- 
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ing and a lot of music, and a lot of 
theater? Aren’t you talking about a 
minority thing here? 


MR. HAYDON: We believe if people 
have a chance to experience them and 
take them freely into their minds, the 
arts will survive, will keep alive and 
the bad things will drop out of their 
own weight. 


Controversy 


MR. MITCHELL: Theré is a tremen- 
dous amount of controversy where 
you have vitality and tremendous dif- 
ferences in taste and opinion. Of 
course, you run into that in an in- 
creased degree as the amount of art 
increases. 


MR. GANZ: We can say, what is left 
of Napoleon? And in this connection, 
of Beethoven? Of Napoleon we know 
so little at the present time. He 
appears in a movie or a play and 
walks out again; and yet the 9th 
Symphony of Beethoven is played all 
over the world. It was played in 
Tokyo a few months before the war 
started and sung in Japanese — uni- 
versal! 


MR. HAYDON: I am happy to see 
there is a general interest in art now. 
In the city council of Los Angeles, one 
of the members discovered that what 
he took to be the hammer and sickle 
on a sailboat sail really was a tradi- 
tional symbol representing Island 
Class. That council learned a great 
deal about modern art by the hard 
method of attacking it. 


MR. McBURNEY: I continue to sug- 
gest the possibility that what you 
gentlemen are attempting to do is 
spread what I might call ‘‘a minority 
culture,’’ the culture in which you 
believe, and to which you are dedi- 
cated, at public expense to millions 
of people who have no interest in it, 
who feel no need for it, and who are 
living happy, full lives without it. 


MR. VIVAS: I wonder if they are liv- 
ing full lives without it. If they are, 
IT am totally wrong in what I have said 
during this discussion. They are not 
leading a full life without it? 


MR. McBURNEY: Why not? 
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MR. VIVAS: They are not living a full 
life without the artist. People are not 
conscious until the artist makes them 
conscious. That is the way you be- 
come conscious. The artist teaches 
you to see, to feel, to get the values. 
Let me give you a phrase I picked up 
recently, reading an old essay of Van 
Wyck Brooks. He says of Walt Whit- 
man, ‘Walt Whitman was the man 
who brought this nation for the first 
time into consciousness. He focussed 
the consciousness of America.’ That 
is what the poet does in poetry, what 
the musician does in feeling through 
music, the painter visually, and the 
man in the theater does too in the 
drama. That is the essential thing. 
That is what I mean by becoming hu- 
man. You are not human until you 
get this thing worked out and become 
conscious of it. 


"Trust the Experts’ 


MR. HAYDON: Why are we so afraid 
of experts in art? In atomic energy, 
we trust the experts and believe them 
when they say this will be a new and 
broader and more wonderful life? 


MR. VIVAS: The answer to that is 
not so difficult. You can prove that. 
You can prove a physical equation, 
but you can’t convince me that some 
things you like are good. 

MR. HAYDON: At the same time, I 
thought your argument was if you had 
a chance to hear and see what the arts 
can do, you would be convinced. 


MR. VIVAS: Partly, not altogether. 


MR. GANZ: I do not believe in the 
slogan, ‘‘Give the people what they 
want.’? Give the people what they 
should have! 


MR. McBURNEY: To pursue this 
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argument with Vivas a bit, there are 
countless people who can appreciate 
the beauty of a sunset, there are 
people who live close to the soil who 
appreciate the streams and the great 
prairies that are America. You could 
go on and on. Isn’t that our indige- 
nous culture? They are not esoteric, 
not informed, they don’t know why, 
but they do have that enjoyment in 
those things. 


‘The Simple Things’ 


MR. HAYDON: The traditional role 
of the artist has been to make them 
see the simple things ten times as 
clearly by the refinement of such ex- 
perience in works of art. 


MR. GANZ: There is the statement 
by Paul Hindemith, one of the great 
men of creative music today. After 
living in the United States for many 
years, he said, ‘I have come to the 
conclusion that music is meant for 
more people in these United States 
than we ever thought possible in 
Europe.”’ 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you firm in 
your belief, Doctor, that a subsidy of 
the sort we are talking about would 
be helpful in spreading an apprecia- 
tion of music? 


MR. GANZ: Absolutely. 


MR. McBURNEY: Mitchell, are you 
firm in your belief it would be unwise 
to attempt to subsidize the arts? 


MR. MITCHELL: We can agree art is 
a good thing. Being for art is like 
being against sin, everyone agrees to 
it, but direct subsidy involves too 
much politics. I think... . 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt but our time is up. 
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An illustrated review of the past twenty-five years of American art 
showing the wide range covered in the field of painting and allied forms of 
expression. 


Art Digest 26, no. 3:20, ‘‘Politics and Policies in American Art.’’ L. GOOD- 
RICH. 


A view of American art from a perspective other than that of “‘art for 
art’s sake’’ pointing out a vital relation between art and government on a 
definitely functional level. 


College Art Journal 10, no. 4:317-32, ’51. ‘“‘Art as a Social Force.” H. M. 
JONES. 


The arts are a powerful social force requiring the support of the society 
whose life they beneficially influence although few praises are sung regarding 
the artists’ works either by themselves or others. 
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College Art Journal 8, no. 3:171-7, ’49. ‘“Government and Art; Digest of a 
Symposium at the Meeting of the College Art Association.” 


This digest covers briefly the history and background of government and 
art relationships, the government and architecture and a summary of the 
present situation regarding federal support of the arts. 


Harper’s Monthly 197:115-16, Aug., ’48. “After Hours.” 


Government subsidies for support of art would mean an art that would 
be subject to the approval of a government appointed committee, and there- 
by limit the independence of the artist receiving such aid. 


Magazine of Art 44:5-10, Jan., ’51. “‘Government and Art in Great Britain.” 
-P. JAMES. 

An outline of the part the British Government is playing in the promotion 
of the arts through the Arts Council of Great Britain pointing out various 
means used to aid the artists. 


Magazine of Art 43:242-259, Nov., ’50. ‘‘Government and Art.’’ 


A symposium by persons connected with the arts considering such questions 
as: Would only academic forms of art be aided? Would international cultural 
prestige be advanced? How can the conflicting goals of a free and public 
art be reconciled? 


Magazine of Art 44:82, Mr., ’51. ‘‘German Art Behind the Iron Curtain.’’ H. 
LEHMANN-HAUPT. 

An authoritative, first-hand account of the status of modern art in the 
Eastern Zone of Germany. 


Musician 53:55, Jly., ’48. ‘‘Why Doesn’t the Government Aid Art?’’ S. KOUS- 
SEVITZKY. 


A statement from an address by Sergi Koussevitzky to the National 
Music League admonishing the government for its failure to aid art. 


New York Times Magazine p. 27, Apr., 16, ’50. ‘‘Why Not a Subsidy for the 
Theatre?’ H. SHEREK. 


Henry Sherek, the well-known independent theatrical producer in Europe, 
considers the British plan of financial aid for the theatre a suitable form of 
subsidy which would work in this country. 


Saturday Evening Post 221:12, May 21, ’49. ‘‘Subsidies Won’t Save the Theatre.” 

There are answers to the problem of keeping the ‘“‘theatre’’ solvent other 
than that of resorting to the acceptance of subsidies from the federal govern- 
ment. 


School and Society 69:228-34, Mr. 26, ’49. ‘‘State of the Theatre: Renaissance 
in Embryo.’’ W. BEYER. 

A report concerning the Resolution no. 104, which recommends a national 
subsidy of the performing arts. 


Theatre Arts 35:22-3, Oct., ’51. ‘‘Arts Council and the British Theatre.’’ 
I. BROWN. 


A sketch of what the Arts Council of Great Britain is doing regarding 
the fostering of all the arts through the use of government funds. 
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